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METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER THE QUEEN. 





VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 

Regs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of hi unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a NEw sures of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 0? 
MATERIAL, and above all, OHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality: they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile uf his signature. 


— "Glew, 


At the request of numerous in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC. PENS, which are esperinlly adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, ond broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing tanght in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Rooksellers. Merchants and Whiolesale Dealers can ne 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Stveet, New York ; and at 
37, Graoechurch Street, London. 


WHO’S YOUR DOCTOR? 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT THE 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
33, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


by. CURIOSITIES IN THE PAST CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE OF 
= JAMAICA, 
» BY DR. FRED, TOMKINS, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


We find in the Appendix O of a work entitled “Lights and Shadows of 

Jamaica History,” by the Hon. Richard Hill, Member of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council for Jamaica, and published by Ford and Gall, in Kingston, in 1859, 
many facts recorded which have a painful interest at the present time. The 
evil spirit that prompted the atrocities recorded by Mr. Hill is not to be 
exorcised from any community in an age, as the recent outrages in Jamaica 
; painfully demonstrate. 
Bo: The following illustrations of injustice and cruelty were extracted by the late 
* Advocate General Boswell Middleton, from the Session Book of St. Thomas-in- 
. the-East. There is not a parochial record which would not furnish similar 
examples of judicial severity. 











. oy *¢ Extracts from the Trial Book kept at the Vestry Office, Morant Bay, Jamaica. Page 35. 
ny Year 1766: 
ae ** Jack, for being a runaway, sentenced to be immediately carried to the place of execu- 


tion, and there to be hanged by the neck until he is dead, and his head to be cut off in the 
most public place on said estate. 

** Neptune, for being a runaway, to have his right ear cut off. 

** Philander, for practicing ‘ obeah,’ to be hanged. 

** Warwick, for killing a steer belonging to Lord Onslow’s estate, to be hanged. 

** Brown, for the same offence, sentenced to receive 39 lashes under the gallows while 
Warwick is executed. 

** Jack, for killing a calf, to have both his ears cut off immediately. 

** Emma, for running away, to receive 89 lashes every Monday morning for a month, to 
be chained during that time and branded on both checks. 

* Poor Nancy, ditto. 

** Bacchus, for running away and being in rebellion, and Daniel, for assault and robbery 
{we know what this meant in Jamaica] both to be hung, beheaded and their bodies burnt to 
ashes. 

« London, for stealing some rum, sentenced to have his right ear immediately cut off close 
to his head, and, after being soaked in rum, to be nailed upon the door of the store, 
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*« Winter, convicted of practicing ‘obeah,’ was sentenced to transportation.—Evidence : 
Deponent on searching prisoner’s house found sundry matters such as egg-shells tied up in 
plantation trash, fowls’ feet, fish-bones, feathers and sundry other matters, in a basket; also 
a coney skin or some such thing, stuffed in a bottle, which those who practice ‘ obeah’ com- 
monly make use of, &c. 

“ Richard, charged with the crime of having fresh meat found upon him, sentenced to be 
worked in chains along with another negro fur four weeks, and to receive 39 lashes every 
Monday morning.” 


* Plato” did not escape so easily, for he was for the same offence sentenced to 
have “ both his ears cut off close to his head, to be worked in chains for twelve 
months, and to be brought down to Yallahs Bay the first Monday in every 
month and receive 39 lashes with a cat-o’-nine-tails on his bare back each 
time. Listen to poor “ Mercury’s”’ sentence for having 10 lbs of fresh veal in 
his possession : “to have his right ear cut off close to his head, then to receive 
50 lashes, and to be worked in chains on Mount Ida plantation till the work- 
house [i.e. the prison] be established, and then to be delivered to the said work- 
house for six calendar months from this date, and to receive 50 lashes twice a 
month during that time.” 

Let us turn to page 22 of the next year for a piece of refinement of cruelty 
practised upon “ Quaco” and “ Thunder” for running away, the former having 
ventured to defend himself against his pursuers. Poor “ Quaco” was sentenced 
‘to have both his ears cut off close to his head, and also the great tendon, com- 
monly known by the name of Tendo Achilles, of his left leg to be separated or 
eut asunder in such a manner as it may not re-unite.”” The prisoner “ Thunder” 
was sentenced “to have his right leg cut off below the knee, by a surgeon, at 
the proprietor’s expense, within ten days from the date hereof : Witness our hands 
and seals this, &c., Robert Warren, Fran. Fourracres, Richard Barham, John 
Frone ; Richard Wansborough, Clk. Peace. Poor “Jackson,” who had made 
tracks, probably under some galling injustice, was sentenced “ to have his right 
ear cut off close to his head—it must be close to the head—his nose slit, and to 
be branded in each cheek with the plantation mark: 5th July, 1780.” But 
enough of these heart-sickening recitals, since that entire generation has passed 
away. Now, at least the slave has found rest from the oppressions and tortures 
of his white tyrant. The master and the slave of those days, no longer hostile, 
lie side by side under the ever green sod of the quiet Jamaica valley, or are buried 
beneath the sunny hill sides and fertile slopes of its mountains. 

The authority for the perpetration of these crimes, was found in the 8th 
William ITI, c. 2., passed in 1695—6 and entitled, “An Act for the better 
order and government of slaves.” This statute among other things enacted— 

“That if any slave shal) offer any violence, by striking or otherwise, to any white person, 
such slave aball be punished at the discretion of two justices and three freeholders, who may 
inflict death, or any other punishment according to their discretion. 

“‘ Every master, mistress, &c., shall cause all their slaves’ houses to be diligently and 


effectually searched once every fourteen days, for clubs, wooden swords, or other mischievous 
weapons, and finding them shall take them away and cause them to be burnt. 
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‘* Any slave in whose custody stolen goods shall be found shall suffer death, transportation, 
dismembering, or other punishment, at the discretion of two justices and three freeholders, or 
the major part of them, one of whom to be a justice.” 


There is a bill of Mr. Nixon’s, the Clerk of the Peace at St. Thomas-in-the- 
East, p. 490 in the Vestry book, from which it appears that £1 8s. 9d. was the 
charge for cutting off an ear, or a foot, or a leg, or for hanging, or for burning ; 
the charge is made for burning a poor slave named “ Buckingham.” Mr. Nixon, 
however, only charged a like sum in one case for cutting off an ear, and slitting 
the nose of a black man named “ London.” Cruelties unfit to be mentioned are 
recorded, and when some of the more humane inhabitants of Kingston and of St. 
Iago de la Vega petitioned to be heard by themselves or counsel in relation to 
the same, it is stated in the journals that on debate and motion to hear these 
petitioners, the application was negatived. 

Not only were the Negroes themselves cruelly maltreated, but their friends 
and instructors were not allowed to escape. An Act was passed “to prevent the 
preaching of ill-disposed, illiterate, or ignorant enthusiasts, whereby not only 
the minds of the hearers are perverted with fanatical notions, but opportunity is 
afforded them of concerting schemes of much private and public mischief.” This 
act was interpreted as limiting religious ministration to the Established Church. 
The offender was to be deemed a rogue and a vagabond, and for the first offence 
was to be committed to the workhouse. What was called the “workhouse” 
was the house of correction for slaves. A sentence to it was a committal to “ filth 
and vermin.’’—Squalor carceris. The offender for the second offence was to 
receive a public flogging not exceeding thirty-nine lashes, or such punishment 
in cases that were deemed heinous as “the court should see fit to inflict, not 
extending to life.” This act was passed so recently as the 18th Dec., 1802, 
without any discussion, and immediately the Methodist Missionary, the Rev. 
D. Campbell, was imprisoned and the chapel in Kingston closed. A Mr. Frisk 
was also prohibited preaching; and the Rev. Mr. Reid, the Scotch Missionary, 
and Mr. Swingle, the Baptist Minister, were silenced. At that unfortunate 
locality, Morant Bay, these persecutions were commenced, whilst the Rector of 
the parish was on leave of absence in Englund, so that that large district was 
left without any christian minister. It was somewhere about this time, that a 
profane and infidel Club, which continued in existence for years, was got up at 
Morant Bay called the “ Hetu-Fire Crivs.” 

We have called public attention to these atrocities of the men of a bygone 
generation, because it is the same spirit in Jamaica that has given rise to the 
cruelties and public scandal of the present hour. In 1827 that great man, 
George Canning, told the colonists that “as the governing part of society they 
might win to themselves by indulgence and conciliation these poor people, whom 
it would be absolute madness and the most incredible folly with their eyes open 
not to conciliate.’” Mr. Canning goes on to say, “he would leave to the 
colonies the means of attaining his object as fast as they.could by a conquest 
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of prejudice ; but he would exact from them the removal of positive evil. In 
DUE TIME, IF THEY DID NOT REMOVE IT THEMSELVES, 1T MUST BE REMOVED 
ror THEM.” (See Hansard’s Parl. Deb., vol. 17, N.S.) To these words we 
call the attention of our government, and in the name of humanity and justice we 
ask that they may be verified. Government has acted hitherto with 
promptness and impartiality. ‘The colonists in Jamaica have failed—grievously 
and shamefully failed—to do their duty. The cause of the outraged and the 
too-long-neglected Negroes of Jamaica is now committed to ministers whom we 
desire to trust. Let Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone, let Mr. Cardwell and 
Mr. Forster resolve, come what may, to redeem Jamaica from oppression and to 
declare that this day the words of the immortal Canning shall be fulfilled. 


JAMAICA REPORT. 

The long expected report of the “Jamaica Royal Commission” has been 
presented to Parliament with the voluminous evidence on which it is based. 
The more closely the evidence is examined, we believe the more difficult it will 
be found to reconcile the narrative of the Royal Commissioners as to the origin 
and course of the outbreak, with the statements of the witnesses taken in their 
completeness. ‘The more flagitious cases of outrage and cruelty on the part of 
the military are suppressed in a manner so palpable that it cannot fail to call 
forth the indignant comments of a vigilant press. Eventually the truth will be 
brought out with greater distinctness. The contrast between the treatment of the 
ease of Mr. Gordon and that of those who are known to have committed the greatest 
outrage is too striking to escape the attention of the most cursory reader of 
the documents. With wearisome prolixity the Royal Commissioners reeite the 
minutest particulars that may tend to lower the character or position of Mr. 
Gordon. Jocular observations in off-hand conversation are repeated as the 
avowal of deliberate purpose ; documents respecting his commercial transactions 
and other papers, equally irrelevant, are given with a manifest bias, and 
yet the conclusion after all is inevitable, recorded in the words of Mr. Cardwell, 
that “the evidence, oral and documentary, appears to be wholly insufficient to 
establish the charge upon which the prisoner took his trial.” “ His trial by Court 
Martial and his execution by virtue of the sentence of that court, are events which 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot but conpEmn and pEpLors.” The annals 
of illegal violence surely contain no record more condemnatory of its authors 
than the reports of the Court Martial in reference to cases on which the Royal 
Commissioners preserve a silence that compromises their moral dignity far more 
than any reflections that can be made upon their course. 

Take a single example—that of McKinrosu. A comparison of the evidence 
given by Rev. Stephen Cook, Mr. Stephen Cook, Clerk of the Peace, and Henry 
Clyne shows unmistakeably that on the day of the riot he was standing by the 
Clerk of the Peace in the Court House, the rioters were about to enter the place 
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aul MeKiutosh was urged to meet them and persuade them to go back. With 
soiue reluctance he went out and tried to check the rioters. As he raised his 
hand for the purpose the volunteers fired and McKintosh was wounded in the 
back. Ie did not return, for he was taken to the hospital. In this condition 
he was summoned to appear before the Court Martial, and sentenced to death 
by hanging. Nothing is more clearly proved than his self-sacrificing attempt 
to prevent the entrance of the mob into the Court House, yet his life was 
wantonly sacrificed, and not a word is sail by the Commissioners in the case. 
The absence of all moral sensibility in the matter is most astounding. 

Judicial delicacy is shown nevertheless in the case of Provost Marshal, Mr. 
Ramsay. The pre-eminence of this barbarous official in acts of atrocity is 
unquestioned ; his name is covered with infamy in every part of the civilized 
globe. In his letter to Captain Luke he said, « I hope I may not be thought 
seeking for pecuniary benefit alone in claiming the rewards for information against 
G. W. Gordon.” It will be believed by all that he had a satisfaction in his 
horrible work beyond that of the “ price of blood.” His services have had full 
recognition, and in consideration of them, though charged with murder, he enjoys 
at this time the advantage of bail. 

In allusion to his case, the Royal Commissioners say: “It will be observed 
that a great deal of evidence laid before us with a view of proving the use of 
undue severity of martial law has reference to the conduct of Mr. Gordon Ramsay, 
the Provost Marshal. As he is now about to take his trial on a charge of 
wilful murder for an act done by him while he filled that office, it was not thought 
right by any of the parties concerned in the enquiry that he should be asked 
any questions, the answers to which, or a refusal to answer which might preju- 
dice him on his trial. It will be obvious that for the same reason it would not 
be right for us to make any remarks upon his conduct.” 

The consideration of the Royal Commissioners is admirable, but for their own 
credit it would have been well if it had been shown equally on the side of the 
oppressed. 

There is not a word in the report, so far as we can trace, to indicate that 
those who conducted this momentous inquiry were possessed of either moral 
sensibility or manly courage, to characterize distinctly the evils brought to 
light. Credit for diligence, patience aml care in the investigation will be freely 
given, but a more conscienceless document, under all the cireumstances, could 
hardly be produced. Wanton outrage indeed is condemned, but we look in vain 
for the brand on those by whom it was individually perpetrated, except in the 
ease of the “uneducated peasantry.” The report closes in the following 
terms :— 

« Lastly, that the punishments inflicted were excessive. 

“1. That the punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent. 
«2. That the floggings were reckless, and at Bath positively barbarous. 
«3, That the burning of a thousand houses was wanton and cruel. 
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“ All which we humbly submit to your Majesty’s gracious consideration.” Mr. 
Secretary Cardwell states that “ Her Majesty’s Government do not feel that they 
should discharge their duty by advising the Crown to replace Mr. Eyre in his 
former government.” Mr. Cardwell says: “On my own part, I have to request 
that you will cause careful investigation to be made in those cases of civilians 
which appear to require it, with a view to such further proceedings as may be 
requisite and just.” «Great offences ought to be punished. ” 

With the result of this protracted and searching enquiry now before us, we 
submit for deep and serious consideration the following queries :— 


1. What has been done to elevate the moral condition of the coloured people in 
the disturbed districts of Jamaica since the time of emancipation ? 

For more than thirty years there has been a fair opportunity to give them 
sound and thorough instruction. We have a most humiliating demonstration of 
their neglected state in the almost unintelligible jargon in which the witnesses 
gave their evidence. “As regards the negroes, “the Royal Commissioners tell 
us they are “for the most part uneducated peasants, speaking in accents strange 
to the ear, often in a phraseology of their own, with vague conceptions of number 
and time, unaccustomed to definiteness or accuracy of speech.” ‘Iheir ideas are 
as confused as their language is broken. They neither understand their rights 
nor can they fulfil with intelligence their social duties. Mr. Mowat, in a letter 
dated Windsor Forest, St. David, Jamaica, April 24th, 1866: says “the masses 
are degraded because they are ignorant, and they are demoralized and supersti- 
tious because they are degraded ; and ignorant and degraded because they are 
exposed to all those vices, irreligion and superstition that are so painfully 
manifest among them, and which have done so much to retard their progress.” 
People in such a condition must become a serious element of danger in the 
strongest community: much more so in a country like Jamaica. Without a 
change, society there must tend to disintegration. 


2. What sort of leaders have these ignorant and unhappy people ? 


The best teachers in some respects are required for those who are least in- 
structed—for this reason, that so much misapprehension has to be removed and 
they have all to learn. 

Mr. Eberhart, Superintendent of the freed schools in Georgia, writing to the 
Freed-men, April 23rd, 1866, says: “The next school year begins the first of 
October, 1866; and it is my earnest desire to open, at that time, as many schools 
as possible, and all in charge of the very best teachers. 

« Some of you very erroneously think any kind of a teacher will do for your chil- 
dren. You can never hold an opinion which, if carried into action, is fraught 
with greater evil to all the fondest hopes and dearest interests of yourselves 
and your children. 

“You are, now, only beginning to live as men; before you were only property— 
slaves—and your future happiness and prosperity depends very largely upon 
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beginning right—and to begin right, you must have earnest, conscientious and 
competent teachers: for they are to mould the character of your children, and to 
instil into their minds the principles which shall guide them, and form the habits 
which shall govern them during all their years of manhood,” 

This is the course pursued in America in relation to the Freed-men. Ample 
evidence has been given in our pages that they have indeed had some of the 
best teachers. We fear that in many districts of Jamaica, some of the most un- 
suitable teachers have been sent and that character has been moulded under 
influences positively the worst. We reap what has been sown. The report of 
Mr. Mowat given from the vicinity of the recently disturbed districts, should be 
thoughtfully considered. “There was a time” he tells us, “in the time of 
trouble and persecution when the missions in this island were proverbial for 
prudence, piety and diligence.” He intimates that there has been a change in 
this respect ; the evangelist from family connexions has become half planter, 
and as such more exacting than his neighbours, who say of him, “ How he hates 
the blacks !” 

The present juncture is one of grave responsibility. The people of England 
are now on their trial It is of unspeakable moment, for the honour, safety and 
well-being of the nation, that we should do justly in our colonial dependencies, 
and that our example before the world should be worthy of imitation. 

The service rendered in the cause of the Freed-men in America has already 
secured for us great advantage in the frontier line of Canada. It is well for us 
that instead of uninstructed, uneasy and oppressed coloured people in that 
colony, we have on the border 100,000 loyal contented and attached British 
subjects of the African race. The American government is making an ample 
return for the aid given to the freed-men in the South, in vigorously checking 
the Fenian raid. 

Why should not we gain to the side of Great Britain and to the eause of freedom 
and humanity, the half million of coloured peoplein Jamaica? No time should 
be lost. We have repeated for several months the statement now endorsed by 
the government that the burning of 1000 houses was wanton and cruel. More than 
this, it was in itself an example and an incentive crime of the most perilous kind, 
the folly and madness of which could not be exceeded. Will this great country 
remain content with the repetition of the statement without building up those 
rustic dwellings ? 

We must go beyond this. Industrial schools on the best system and with the 
most devoted and judicious teachers should be planted in the centre of the most 
neglected districts. The times may be unfavourable—routine and superficial 
philanthropy may start objections—but we have yet faith in the conscience and 
heart of our nation to do al] that the case requires.—W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE acknowledge with thanks five shillings in 
postage stamps from OC. W., Ipswich. 

We regret that Mr. Bourne’s letter, which is 
in type, must stand over till next month. 





Ovuz Subscriptions are also crowded out this 
month. 

ALL orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ax iss ANDREwS, 7, Duke St., Bloomsbury. 


Che F reed-¥an. 


JULY, 1866. 





**T have observed with satisfaction that the 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long 
engaged, are wisely repairing thé ravages of 
civil war. The abolition of slavery is an 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 
congratulations of this country, which has 
always been foremost in showing its abhorence 
of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 
justice and humanity.—QUEEN VicToRIa. 


AN APPEAL FROM AFRICA. 


The present monetary crisis is affec-| 
| The following donations are promised— 


ting, more or less, all the philanthropic 
institutions of the country. 
of Jamaica is so ably presented in other 
parts of the present number, we may 
devote these few lines to a plea on be- 
half of three little boys, cast upon Mr. 
W. Craft, now in Dahomey, for protec- 
tion and instruction. Mr. Craft’s son, 
an intelligent well-behaved boy, in the 
absence of his father, writes as fol- 
lows :— 


12, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 


June 23rd, 1866. 
Dear Sir, 
My mother wished me to ask you if you 
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As the case | 
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were given to him as slaves. It is his wish to 
have these boys educated for schoolmasters 
and missionaties. The little fellows have 
been at school for three years through the 
kindness of * * * Dr. Hodgkin, and 
the late Mrs. Reid, but as death has taken 
away two of these noble friends of the negro, 
these three little boys are left without friends. 
The brightest and most intelligent of these 
three boys was presentedto * * * and 
the child was christened * * * You 
will see by the enclosed note that owing to 
the great panic, our dear good friend * * * 
is no longer able to do any more for the little 
boy, of course these children are on my 
father’s hands, and he is most anxious to have 
them kept at school. The sum is very small 
for the board and education of the little boys, 
being £12 each per annum ; my father clothes 
them himself. Mother sincerely hopes that 
you will not be offended with her for begging 
you to help these poor little boys—once hea- 
thens ; she feels so very deeply for them, and 
hopes that the kind christians of this country 
will not allow them to go back to the barba- 
rous King of Dahomey. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
CHARLES Crart, 
For E. Craft. 


We need not add a word to this. 


British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid 
Society, £10; Lord Alfred Spencer 
Churchill, £3 3s. Aid may be sent to 
Dr. Fred. Tomkins, 102, Fleet Street, 
| E.C. 


| On Wednesday evening, June 21st, a meet- 
| ing in aid of the British and Foreign Freed. 
|Men’s Aid Society, was held in Deverell 
| Street Congregational Chapel, Old Kent Road. 
|The Rev. N. T. Langridge, of St. Mary’s 
| Cray, the former minister of the Church, pre- 
jones and spirited addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. G. Denniston, the Rev. W. H. 
Jones, the Rev. W. Morton Mather, and the 


do not think that your Society could help | Secretaries of the Society. A collection was 


father educate three little African boys that | made amounting to several pounds. 
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CINCINNATI. 
To the Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Freed-Men’s Aid Association. 
June 8th, 1866. 
Gentlemen, 
The day before yesterday I received a letter | 
from our respected friend Levi Coffin, of Cin- 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S 
AID SOCIETY. 
MEETING AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
A meeting in aid of the British and Foreign 


| Freed-Men’s Aid Society, was held on Thurs- 


day evening, June the 21st, at the Sussex 
Hotel Assembly Rooms. The Rev. G. Jones 


cinnati, with the enclosed. Levi Coffin has | occupied the chair, and there was a very fair 


met with a very serious accident, which for a | attendance. 


E. T. Smith, Esq., barrister-at- 


time threatened to conclude his labours upon | law, and local Secretary of the Society, first 


this earth—but Iam glad to say that he has | 
so far wonderfully recovered. 
I am, respectfully, 

WiLtiaM ALLEN. | 





Treasurer’s Office, Western Freed-Men’s Aid| 
Commission, 
No. 25, West Third Street, Cincinnati, 
April 9th, 1866. 
Mr. Wm. Allen, London, England. 
Dear Sir, 
Your favor, authorizing the Treasurer of 
the Western Freed-men’s Aid Commission to | 
draw for £100 sterling, by the hands of Levi| ¢ 
Coffin, for the benefit of the Freed-men, is re- 
ceived. On their behalf please accept the | 
thanks of the Commission. | 
Yours respectfully, 


Jos. F. Larkin, Treasurer. 





Treasurer’s Office, Western Freed-men’s Aid 
Commission, 
No. 25, West Third Street, Cincinnati, 
May 15th, 1866. | 
Mr. William Allen, London, England. 


Dear Sir, 


Your favour of the 19th of April, is re- 
ceived with stated enclosures, £20 sterling, | 
for the benefit of the Freed-men. On their | 
behalf please accept the thanks of the Com- 
mission. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jos. F. Larkin, Treasurer. 


Tue Freed-Men’s Saving and Trust Co. 
Bank was established here six or seven months 
ago, and has had one hundred and three 
thousand dollars deposited in it by those who 
@ year or so ago were the property of some- 
body else. —Cincinnati Colored Citizen. 


| with a view 


them honest, 


gave a brief account of its rise, and the resuts 
accomplished by it. It was first originated 
to helping the negroes of the 
Southern States who were by the late war 


|suddenly released from slavery in a condition 


unfavourable to an appreciation of the bless- 


|ings of liberty. Money had been sent over 
|for their relief, agricultural implements to 


stimulate their industry, teachers to impart 
education, and ministers to preach the Gospel. 


| By these means great good had been accom- 
| plished, and yet greater good was sure to 


follow. The recent events in Jamaica had 
induced the Society to alter its name, extend 
its operations, and engage in so large a work 
as called for increased support at the hands of 
all bodies of Christians. Fred. Tomkins, Esq., 
M.A.,D.C.L., who attended as a deputation, 
gave a very interesting account of his experi- 
ences in America, and the condition in which 
he found the emancipated negroes. Contrary 
to the generally received opinion he declared 
industrious, eager for know- 
ledge, and possessed of a thoroughly devotional 
spirit. He made a powerful appeal on their 
behalf — pointed out that these coloured 
| Faces had a prominent part to play in the his- 
| tory of the world and of religion, and called 
upon all to reciprocate the friendly feeling of 
America towards England by assisting the 
United States to deal with their greatest diffi- 
| culty, the manumitted slaves. He was fol- 
|lowed by the Rev. W. H. Jones, a coloured 
| minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who delivered a very animated and forcible 
address in favour of the claims of the Society. 
The meeting was rendered more interesting 
by the presence of Mrs. Craft, who many 
years ago escaped from slavery, and created a 
profound sensation by the publication of a 
narrative of her sufferings. The object of her 
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visit was to form in Tunbridge Wells a ladies’ 
auxiliary, for which purpose it was arranged | 
that she should meet ladies at the Countess of |. 
Huntingdon’s school-room next morning. Af- 
ter a few words from the chairman, the pro- 
ceedings terminated, and a collection was 
made at the doors. 
MEETING AT POOLE, DORSET. 

On Monday, May 28th, a public meeting in 
aid of this society, was held at the Town Hall, 
Poole. The Rev. A. Wilkinson, incumbent of 
St. James's, occupied the chair, and there 
were also present the Rev. G. Morgan, the 
Rev. J. H. Osborne, the Rev. R. T. Verrall, 
B.A., F. Tomkins, Esq.,:'M.A., D.C.L., and 
the Rev. W. H. Jones, a coloured gentleman, 
a freed-men’s missionary from America. 

The Cuatrman having briefly opened the 
meeting, 

Dr. Tomxrns said that the members of this 
society were not sectarian. They felt it their 
duty to clothe the naked, to relieve, as far as 
possible, their necessities, and to educate the 
4,000,000 of freed blacks in the Southern 
States. For these purposes there had been 
obtained from various sources during the 
last eighteen or twenty months, from £80,000 
to £90,000. He then proceeded to say that the 
freed negroes were doing all they could to 
help themselves, and mentioned instances 
of the efficient operation of the Civil Rights 
Act in Louisiana and Indiana, in giving 
tothe freed blacks liberty of religious worship, 
and a title to all civil rights. The society 
was making great progress, 200,000 black 
people in the Southern States having learned 
‘to read and write during the past year, 50,000 
of whom had received instruction fron: teach- 


ers supported by funds derived from this | 


country. The American people were a noble 
people in their philanthropy and felt grateful to 
us for this help, but we should also bear in mind 
that we were indebted to the United States 
during the Lancashire distress, and for the 
splendid gift of Mr Peabody. Dr. Tomkins 
then read extracts from an American paper, 
showing how actively and willingly the freed 
negroes themselves assisted in the work of 
education and gave proof of the general im- 
provement among their class. As to the 
alleged incapacity of the negroes, he remarked 
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that human nature was much the same all the 
world over, and it was a libel on our common 
humanity to say that the black man did not 
possess those same feelings which white men 
sought to monopolise to themselves. He 
contended that after being educated and re- 
ligiously instructed they would become most 
useful citizens in the United States and in the 
British West Indian islands. As a proof of 
this he mentioned instances of the vast amount 
of good that was being done in Dahomey and 
other parts of Africa, by coloured ministers 
(especially by Bishop Crowther and Mr. 
Wiliam Craft) in the conversion and improve- 
ment of their sable brethren. Whilst he did 
not wish to say that all slaveholders were 
bad and unscrupulous, he adduced ample 
reasons in favour of universal freedom, and he 
proceeded to show, by examples, that the negro 
race possessed not only the ordinary feelings 
of humanity, but also the facu!ties for receiv- 
ing instraction, and for becoming adepts in 
mathematics, and in prose and poetical com- 
positions—and here, as examples of negro 
culture and taste, the speaker read a piece 
of poetry written by a black man, and a 
prose composition by a black woman, both 
of which exhibited marks of intellectual 
culture, of considerable imaginative power, 
and of equal command of language. Dr. 
Tomkins pointed out that many gentlemen of 
influence in the South, now very cheerfully 
assisted the efforts of the society. He then 
spoke of the interviews he had enjoyed with 
President Lincoln and General Grant, both 
of whom gave him every welcome and most 
ample facilities in his philanthropic work 
among the blacks in the South during the war. 
He spoke of the attachment of the Americans 
| to this country, their ancestors having lived 
here, all he had spoken to saying, God forbid 
that they should ever wish to overthrow the 
| sacred altars or disturb the sepulchres of the 
|old land. After again urging the claims of the 
| society upon the consideration of the audience, 
| The Rev. W. H. Jones addressed the meet- 
|ing. He said there was not a drop of any but 
| coloured blood in his veins, and he would not 
be of any other colour for a thousand pounds. 
He was about 40 years of age, had embraced 
Christianity, and for more than half of his life 
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had been engaged in imparting the gospel | deep interest he had taken in the addresses of 
to his fellow creatures. He then mentioned | the deputation, and urged the claims of the 
painful examples of the practice of selling} society upon the assembled audience. He 
slaves, and he proceeded to say that in spite | trusted that all would respond to the appeal 
of what had been said in disparagement of the | that had been made. 

negro, he would make the same amount of| Dr. TomKtns proposed a vote of thanks to 
progress as one of any other race, provided he | the Rev. Chairman, and took occasion to re- 
had an equal chance. He then dwelt upon the | mark upon the great and willing assistance 
great progress of religion which had been and | the society had received from the dignitaries 
was still being made among the freed black | and ministers of the establisned church. 
community, and the unalterable attachment! The doxology was then sung and the bene- 
of the race to the religion they professed. | diction pronounced, after which the meeting 
This was trae of the coloured inhabitants of| separated. A collection was made at the 
every city and town in the Union. After! door. 

saying that the blacks did not drink half so| —— 

much intoxicating beverage as the whites, NEGRO EXTINCTION. 

he alluded to the great care they took of their The devices of the enemies of the coloured 
sick, and the ample provision they made for | race are curious and manifold. It is gravely 
burying their dead. Black men were not | asserted that there will be little need for any 
satisfied with merely being free, but they | aid to the Freed-men because of their rapid 
desired to have both their houses and chapels| decline in number. No longer under the 
equal in elegance and size to those of the white | fostering care of benevolent slave-holders, it is 
men, and to live with all that refinement | maintained that nothing can save them from 
which characterised the respectable portion of | gradual extinction. Many accept with easy 
the white community. They are, thank God, | credulity this representation, both as a relief 
not altogether unsuccessful in their aspirations | from all responsibility and as a semi-justi- 
for these things. What they wanted was a/| fication of their opinions in favour of the 
practical settlement of the question whether | continuance of slavery with certain slow ame- 
the black man, with the same opportunities liorations. It is certain thatin some Southern 
as the white man, would not make the same | districts the negro population has greatly 
progress. He contended that the question | diminished, not however by death, but by 
would be truthfully answered in the affirma-| voluntary migration. Many perished no doubt 
tive, and all that was needed was that the | in the terrible destitution and exposure of the 
efforts of the free blacks themselves should be | first winter after their escape from bondage, 
assisted and seconded by help from this | bat there is no evidence of decay arising from 
country. He mentioned examples of the good | a transition to freedom. Mr. E. P. Smith, 
conduct of black communities, and he related, | after an extensive tour in the Southern States, 
for instance, that in the Buxton Settle-| says: ‘“‘ I was told in some localities that a 
ment, among three thousand black inhabi- | marked process of extinction had commenced. 
tants, there had not been reported during|The proof was, that negroes were getting 
nine years a single case of drunkenness. |scarce. But when I asked for their graves 
He spoke of the demonstrative loyalty of the | they were not to be found. ‘ Has there been 
blacks, and their love of a free life, and he| any unusual mortality here?’ They did not 
read some poetry composed among them in} know that there had. All that they knew 
Canada, which was very unique but character- | was, that the negroes were not as numerous 
ised by a loyal spirit towards our,Queen. He/| as they used to be.” Ubiquity is not an at- 
coucluded by invoking God’s blessing upon | tribute of the coloured man. It is unreasonable 
England, and by expressing a hope that the/| to expect that he can be found in two places 
negro would show himself worthy of our sym-|at the same time. The coloured population 
pathy. of Texas has more than doubled. Southern 
The Rev. A. WILKINSON then expressed the | Georgia and Alabama are crowded with ne- 
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groes taken from Tennessee and other states. 

There is a large accession to the coloured 

population of Canada. From the government 

returns of mortality in the camps, it is shown | 
that the number of negro graves is not half 
that of the other troops. There is no founda.- | 
tion for the story that the Freed-men are fading | 
away like the Indians of America; nothing | 
can be more striking than the contrast between | 
the two races. 
vindictive ; the negro is joyously oblivious of 
the wrongs hehas suffered. The Indian shuns 


The Indian is profoundly 


the white man and keeps apart in little gipsy | 


encampments. The negro persists in keep- 


ing within the heart of modern civilization | 


determined to raise himself above the lowest 


position. 
of drinking spirituous liquors. 


The Indian perishes from his habit 


widely spread amongst the negroes, and they 
have found in the christian religion to a large 
extent an abiding source of support and pure 
enjoyment. They are winning confidence by 
their cheerful diligence. The Rev. C. L. 
Woodworth says: “‘On Sabbath, April 22nd, 
I attended in Charleston, 8.C., the dedication 
of a meeting house for the coloured people. 
It had been bought of a white congregation 
for some 25,000 dols. The blacks had raised 
among themselves what they could, and then 
they had gone to the white people in the city, 
a number of whom subscribed very liberally. 
Among these was Mr. Trenholm, late treasurer 
of the rebel confederacy, for 100 dols., and 
Brig. Gen. Waker, of the rebel army, who lost 
a leg in an assault on our lines at Bermuda 
Hundred on the 22nd of May, 1864. 
left on the field. 
brought into our lines, and gave him a draught 
of cold water, but thought that he must die. 
God however ordered it otherwise, and I met 
no man who accepts more gracefully the over- 
throw of the rebellion than he. 
cannot give their money to coloured churches 
and schools without feeling a lively interest 
in them. At Charleston this same Mr. Tren- 
holm, in connection with several other 
gentlemen, recently visited our schools for the 
purpose of gathering facts that might aid 
them in the establishment of similar schools 
in the parishes of the Episcopal church 
throughout the state. These things tell quite 


He was 
I saw him when he was 


Such men 
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as much on the whites as they do on the 
blacks. Gradually the wall of prejudice is 
melting down, and by-and-by will entirely 
disappear.” ‘* The black man” continues 
Mr. Woodworth, “is the only man who cen 
do the work and live on the food that is fur- 
nished. He has the advantage too of numbers, 
and possession of the labour market; and I 
think he is bound to hold it against al] comers.”’ 

In breaking the fetters of the slave, God 
has, at the same time, broken the power of 
the oppressor. We can now carry letters and 
religion, freedom and wealth, to the slave, 
not only through the interest of the master, 
The field is 


Never a race so hun- 


bnt through his very necessities. 
white for the harvest. 
gry for books, for the gospel, and for every 
good institution. Never did the church have 
thrown open to it so effectual a door, and 
| laid open to it a work of so much promise.” 

We submit these interesting statements to 
the more reflecting portion of our country- 
men. One of three courses is open to us. 

1. We may try to keep the negro labourer 
down in our own colonies by fostering pre- 
judice against him and denuding him of 
instruction, and of all opportunity to im- 
provement that he may be retained for menial 
labour as a semi-serf. The cost in the end of 
such a policy must be terrible. 

2. We may treat the case with temporary 
expedients, create a sensational interest, raise 
| subscriptions to secure the fading laurels of a 
self-complacent or shallow philanthropy, and 
exert an 


influence to 


| mode of action. 





prevent any other 
The result will correspond 
| with the narrowness and vanity of the plans 
| adopted. 

3. We may be honest, consistent and 
thorough, look all the difficulties in the face, 
| and resolve for the sake of humanity, for the 

credit of our country and in the fear of God, 
to meet our whole duty in the case, and keep 


at it until it is faithfully fulfilled.—W. 





THE BEST PROTECTION FOR THE 
FREED-MEN. 

It must be evident to all who observe what 
is passing in the countries where slavery has 
been abolished that the grand difficulty in 
the new era of emancipation is to secure real 
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and permanent protection for those who have | a few weeks since existed of a steady improve- 
received their freedom. An eye witness of; ment in the intellectual and moral status of 
the riots at Memphis says: (May 8, 1866) «It | the freed-men will soon all beblasted. With 
was started under the name of a negro riot, | nearly all those here referred to, the writer is 
but from the first it was a white one, and had | well acquainted. Many of the teachers were 
all the essential characteristics of the New | his constant hearers on the Sabbath, and he 
York riot of two years ago. In no instance | knows them to be, without exception, most 
was there any combined effort among the/| excellent and devoted servants of the Lord 
blacks either for attack or defence. Some | Jesus Christ.” 

coloured soldiers just paid off and discharged | ‘These scenes of disorder and violence there 
attacked a policeman in revenge for the cruel | is reason to fear will often be repeated , especi- 
treatment of one of their comrades a few days | ally in districts removed from the observation 
previous, and itis supposed in the melée killed | of just and philanthropic men. The cause of 
him. Upon this the police rallied in full force, | danger to the peace of such places is two-fold. 
rushed down to the neighbourhood and with- | The ex-slaveholders cannot bring their minds 
out attempting to arrest the guilty parties, | practically to recognize in the freed-men the 
commenced an indiscriminate murder of the | ordinary rights of humanity and the ex-bond- 
blacks. They shot down the innocent and un- | men cannot divest themselves of distrust and 
armed while begging for mercy. The next apprehension. Fear is proverbially cruel. 
day a cry was raised that the riot had begun | Men who arerendered desperate, whether white 
again. The sheriff of the county, deceived | or black, often strike friend and foe without 
we must believe by some designing villains, | discrimination. Suppose a settlement of a 
summoned a posse, including many old rebels | thousand people to be removed from the centre 
and negro haters. The court adjourned and | of civilization to cultivate a distant waste in 
down they went to the scene of the previous | which there should be no vigilant press and 
murders. There was no riot whatever of the| few in the isolated community who could 
blacks, and had been none. The poor crea-| either read or write. Every member of this 
tures were terrified, and hid from sight wher- | Uninstructed community of necessity would 
ever they could. But this availed not. The | be subject to injustice and injury in a hundred 
mob broke open houses, shot down the inmates, forms. He must buy at the price dictated by 
broke open trunks, and robbed the poor in the seller, he must leave the reckoning for 
their poverty. In several instances women |his own produce to the purchaser always 
and children were killed. That day more or , having the power to take advantage, if not 
less ofblacks in different parts of the city were | the disposition. 

shot down with impunity. It was a regular The helpless people, conscious of unfair 
‘« slaughter of the innocents.” About midnight | dealing, would in turn form the most erroneous 
of the same day the fires begun torage. These | notions of the best means of redress. Their 
were theschool houses and churches of the expectations might be altogether wild and 
coloured people. Every one in the city was | their demands in a state of excitement utterly 
burned. The scenes and emotions of that night | unreasonable. 


can never be forgotten. Newcasesofcruelty,| In many districts in Jamaica this is the 
robbery and murder are now coming to light | actual condition of the people, with the addi- 
daily. | tional evil that they belong to a despised and 
But this is not all. The lives of the teach- | hated race. 
ers and missionaries among the coloured people; How can they be permanently protected 
were threatened, and about twenty of these | so as to give stability to society and a basis 
labourers for God and humanity have fled |for sound prosperity? A stipendiary magis- 
north for safety. From Granada, Mississippi |tracy though useful to a certain extent will 
and other plac.'s, they have been obliged to do | obviously not meet the case. The witnesses 
the same thing. As the Post of this morn- | before the recent commission, to our discredit 
ing says, “at this rate the fair prospects that as a nation, were found after thirty years of 
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emancipation incapable of speaking clear and 
intelligible English. The most upright judge 
in such a state of things must be perplexed 
beyond measure and give his decisions with 
the best intentions in the utmost uncertainty. 

There can be no real protection for the freed- 
men until they are supplied with all the means 
of self-defence within the reach of a people 
thoroughly instructed how to manage their 
own affairs. It must be our constant and 
steady aim to put them inthis position. Nei- 
ther petting nor undue management by proxy 
will permanently improve their condition. The 
truth is that the oppressors of the freed-men 
are afraid of nothing so much as that in all the 
relations of life they should prove their capa- 
bility of acting for themselves. Some of the 
ex-slaveholders in the southern states are 
beginning to see nevertheless that nothing will 
save them from convulsion but to make the 
freed-men useful citizens. Dr. Armstrong, who 
was committed by General Butler to Fort 
Hatteras, says: ‘‘I donot take back anything 
I may have said or written in regard to the 
rightfulness of holding slaves. I accept the 
fact however, that slavery is abolished in this 
country, and will never be re-established. 
The simple question with me now is, how can 
we prevent the negro from becoming a curse 
to himself and to us; how can we make the 
most and the best of his new condition? I} 
say by giving him a christian education. I 
have visited your schools, I have called on 
your teachers, and if I had the placing and 
arranging of the whole work, I do not know 
thatI wouldalterathing. Persons have been 
sent here, I know not by whose authority, 
that have scandalized the work, but your 
teachersseem to me above reproach—christian 
men and women, who come to give the people 
not merely letters, but the gospel in its appli- | 
cation to this life, without which letters would | 
do them no good.” 

England in this matter has the most solemn 
responsibility. The honour, the safety and 
the lasting prosperity of our country are in- 
volved in the just protection of the humblest 
of the people. Righteousness exalteth a na- 


tion. Neglect and oppression must be fol- | year, in thestate of Ar 


lowed with retribution. We have contracted | 
before God and man the obligation to give| 
' 
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real emancipation to the coloured people in 
the West Indies. The non-fulfilment of this 
engagement is perilous. 

“Ye had done right in my sight, saith the 
Lord, in proclaiming liberty, but ye turned, 
and polluted my name, and caused every man 
his servant, and every man his handmaid, 
whom he had set at liberty at their pleasure, 
to return, and brought them unto subjection, 
to be unto you for servants and for hand. 
maidens. Therefore thus saith the Lord, 
ye have not hearkened unto me in proclaiming 
liberty; behold! I proclaim a liberty for 
you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pesti- 
lence, and to the famine.”—Jer. xxxiv, 14-17. 

We believe however that such judgments 
will be averted. Thoughtful, earnest and 
conscientious men are beginning to examine 
the matter with the care it demands; we ask 
their moral support. It is no secret that a 


| determined attempt was made to suppress the 


‘* FREED-MAN,” because of the word Jamaica. 
The impoverished ex-slaveholder of the. south. 
ern states was deemed to have a prior claim* 
to the neglected coloured people of our own 
colonies, but we stand or fall by the principle 
which in the end will commend itself to the 
judgment, the conscience and the heart of 
every true friend of freedom and of hn- 
manity.—W. 
THE CRISIS IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The latest correspondence from our friends 
in America expresses deep concern in the 
state of their finances. The American Mis- 
sionary Association has reached a point of 
difficulty that excites apprehension. The 
time for the payment of their teachers at the 
close of the scholastic year is just at hand. 
Sanguine expectation of pecuniary help to 
a larger amount than ordinary seemed to 


| warrant them in increased expenditure. They 


have in consequence incurred liabilities which 


}are somewhat serious. Without relief they 


will be a thousand pounds in debt on the first 
of July and their work will be hindered. Va- 





* During the first quarter of the present 

nao, there were dis- 
tributed 234,063, rations to the whites, and 
only 32,055 to the freed-men. 
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rious causes have contributed tothis partial 

collapse. Many benevolent friends of the| 
freed-men have had no further intention than | 
the relief of physical destitution and when the 

winter was over and gone they concluded that 

there was no further necessity for aid. Ithas| FREED-MEN. 

been found moreover that the white population; Mr, Editor,—A circular having reached me, 
in the south, including the smaller ex-slave-| at the commencement of the movement, in 
holders, required help, and in conjunction with | which the destitution and sufferings of the 
the freed-men several societies have deter- | freed-men were vividly pourtrayed, a ready 


Correspondence, 
THE SCHOOLING OF THE NUMEROUS 
OFFSPRING OF THE POOR 


mined to include the impoverished southern 
people in general. Tomany contributors this 
arrangment will be most agreeable. They 
can help the sufferers from the war in a way 
that will not wound their sensibilities. We 
think however that in societies properly in- 
stituted for the relief of freed-men where there 
is an enlargement of the sphere of benevolence 
it ought to be explicitly stated that the aid is 
extended to the former slave masters as well 
as to those who have been liberated. We 
believe that means are provided for the educa- 
tion of the poorer slave-holding class. They 
undoubtedly need instruction and if they can 
be induced to allow their neglected children 
to attend school in common with the coloured 
pupils, a great advantage will be secured. 
We fear that as yet very rare instances of the 
kind can be found. For ourselves, we feel 
growing confidence in the plan of directing 
our effurts to the improvement of the deeply 
It seems to us that 
the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid 
Society will soon be, if it is not so already, 


injured coloured race. 


the only really Freev-Men's Society in this 
country. We shall hold steadily on to our 
simple and grand object. Consistency, com- 
mon-sense and christian equity and kindness 


will in the end be found onoar side. 


Tus following is given as Jeff. Davis’s bill 
of fars for his Sunday meals; and it is farther 
stated that his week-day living is as ample 
and well selected. Jt does not look as though 
he was very badly treated :—[reaktast : Veal 


cutlets, poached eggs (two), wheat and corn | 


bread, butter, sugar, milk and coffee. Dinner : 
Broiléd chickens, stewed oysters, potatoes, 
onions, bread and butter, coffee, sugar and 
milk. 


| response was accorded the same. Having 
|learnt that their numerous children were 
estimated at eight hundred thousand, it oc- 
curred to me that an appeal might be made 
to the children of the Sunday Schools of Great 
Britian for small collections and donations in 
their favour. The matter was submitted to the 
| Committee of the London and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Unions with a request that they would 
take part therein, and thus set other Unions 
an example, but both declined, finding their 
hands full of other work. A circular was then 
drawn up and a copy thereof sent to the nu- 
merous schools of the Newcastle Union and 
the treasurer consented to take charge of con- 
tributions. Copies of the said circular were 
also sent to the secretaries of various other 
Unions throughout the country, though few 
of them, so far as we know, were induced to 
co-operate. 

After waiting a month or so, not more 
than half-a-dozen schools replied. The writer 
then addressed a letter to those most likely 
to contribute. To not a few a third commu- 
At length a hopeful 
interest was exerted, and one school after 
another took the thing up. Not more than 

£10 was at first looked for, and now nearly 
£42 have been realized,—about £35 mostly 
| in the schools of the Newcastle Union, and 
£7 in the North and South Shields Unions. 
Besides, £25 have been collected in the Halifax 
Union, whither a circular had been sent, and 
| there may be more, of which the writer has 
jnot heard. This we infer from the letter of a 
clergyman in the south, requesting informa- 
tion as to where their money should be sent. 
In reply reference was given to the treasurer 
of the Birmingham and Midland Freed-Men’s 
Aid Association—an association whose zeal, 
}energy and perseverance have set a noble 


nication was made. 
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example alike to our own and other countries 
in this great christian charity. 

Some little time after our commencement, 
as the condition and prospects of the freed-men 
began to improve, as the people got into free 
labour, and which, thank God, they are wil- 
ling to perform, the schools were advised there- 
of, and informed that subscriptions would 
now go towards the rearing and maintenance 
of day schools, wherein it was presumed sound 
religious instruction would also be afforded ; 
and how gratifying it is to know, that seventy 
thousand or more of those poor coloured chil- 
dren are already attending those schools! 

One may here well pause a moment to con- 
template and adore the wisdom and goodness 
of God in thus opening a way, a once un- 
looked-for way, for the preservation and 
renovation of those myriads of youthful ne- 
groes, their welfare temporal and spiritual. 
Thus we once more see, how— 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way ; 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


ated, that “a great door and effectual” would 
thus be opened for the rescue and salvation in 
every sense of the offspring of the late bonds- 
men! But soit is, good again is happily educed 
from seeming evil, and the wrath of man once 
more made to praise God. In devout admiration 
of this illustrious and stupendous event, let us 
reverently and cheerfully present our free- 
will offering. While we seek to inspire the 


children of our own beloved country with the | 
meek and joyous ambition of sharing with us | 


the duty and pleasure of educating and chris- 
tianising the juvenile negro race, let us not 
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the London Union are, for by the grace of 
God they are doing a great work, could they 
be induced to lead the way in this great chris- 
tian charity, their advocacy, influence, and 
example would go far to give the move general 
success, and thus ample facilities would be 
afforded for the secular and religious instruc- 
tion of the numerous children of the poor 
Freed-men both of Jamaica and America. 

We may meetly conclude our letter with a 
pertinent passage from the Report of the 
Annual Meeting of the American Bible So- 
ciety, held in New York last month. ‘*We 
remember the time when the Society under- 
took to give a Bible to every family in the 
United States except the slaves. We hail with 
delight the new proposition to give every 
family a Bible not excluding the Freed-men.” 
Blessed be God, Blessed be God, who is not 
ready to exclaim ? 

I am, Mr. Editor, yours truly, 
E. RIpiey. 
Burswell House, Hexham, June 5th. 
P. 8. Enclosed is a cheque for £20 for the 


| Treasurer of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Few indeed thought during that terrible war 


of four long years, which so suddenly termin- | 


Men’s Aid Association, as part of the above 
money collected in the Sunday Schools. The 
other £22 we remit to the Birmingham Freed- 


| Men’s Aid Society.—E. R. 


On Wednesday evening; June 13th, a large 
and influential meeting was held at Trinity 
Congregational Church, Wandsworth Road, 
South Lambeth, to advocate the claims of the 
British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society. 
The chairman, the Rev. W. Morton Mather, 
minister of the place, briefly introduced the 
subject for which they had met together, and 
was succeeded by one of the Secretaries of the 
Society, the Rev. Dr. Waddington, who gave 


cease to supplicate the blessing of God thereon, | an interesting account of its objects and the 
so shall they become ‘‘a seed to serve Him,”| work it had accomplished. The Rev. J. 


a people formed for His praise. 

May the writer make free to submit to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Mens’s Aid Society the propriety and probable 
results of a general appeal to Sunday Schools 
through the Secretaries and Committees of the 
several Unions, and busy asthe Committee of 


Bourne, recently from Jamaica, then entered 
into some very interesting and touching par- 


ticulars of the late disturbances there. After 
addresses from the Rev. G. Denniston Rev. 
W. H. Jones, and Dr. Fred. Tomkins, the 


Meeting closed. Mrs. Craft and her mother 


were present on the platform. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 
FOR THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 


The following Form of a Bequest is respectfully offered to those friends who 
may desire to promote the interests of this important Society :— 

“1 give and bequeath unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, or the Finance Secre- 
tary, for the time being of the Society called or known by the name of the British 
& Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, the sum of to be applied 
in accordance with the kules of the said Institution. And I direct the said last- 
mentioned Legacy to be paid exclusively out of, and IT hereby charge the same 
upon, such part of my personal Estate as may be legally applied in payment of 
charitable Legacies.” 





If a Testator wishes the Institution to receive the Legacy free from Duty, he 
will please to add :— 

« And I direct the said last-mentioned Legacy to be paid free from Legacy 
Duty, which I direct to be paid out of the same fund.” 

N.B.—By a recent act, all Wills made subsequent to the Ist of January, 
1838, or any alteration thereafter made in a prior will, must be in writing, and 
signed at the foot or end by the Testator, or by some person at his direction, 
and in his presence, in the presence of at least two persons, present at the same 
time, who must subscribe their names as witnesses in the presence of the Tes- 
tator, and of each other. 

Gifts, by will, of land, tenements, or leaseholds, or of money charged on, or 
secured by mortgage of, or to be laid out in, or to arise from the sale of such 
property, are voi. if designed for charitable purposes , but money, stock, or 
other personal property, if not directed to be laid out in land, may be bequeathed 
to charitable objects. 
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